CHAPTER XII

The Hermit and the Pilgrim

SPRING had given way to full summer when we got back to
Lachhen and the better-off of the inhabitants, who, like all
Tibetans, dislike damp heat, were talking of moving to cooler
levels up the valley, away from the heaviest rains. The abbot
had already withdrawn to T'hangu (13,000 feet), to a hermitage
dependent on his monastery. As we were anxious to spend some
time in his society, we prepared to follow him there, but thought
it wiser to let him know beforehand, lest he should be entering
into one of his periods of seclusion. Meanwhile we camped, in
order to save bungalow charges.

Caravans from Kampa Dzong kept coming through the
village, laden with wool and barley flour to be exchanged lower
down for rice. We stopped them from time to time and asked
if they had any rugs for sale. These Tibetan rugs, coarsely
knotted on a woollen warp and dyed in sound vegetable colours,
fetch very low prices. The patterns are usually variants of
one design, consisting of a central field containing one or three
circles more or less decorated, with a key-pattern round the
border; the style shows unmistakable Chinese influence. The
art of making them is common knowledge in Tibet; happy is
the artistic condition of a country where such rugs represent
the low-water mark of material and craftsmanship, within reach
even of the poorest* We laid a couple in our tents and at once
realized that they were exactly suited to such surroundings.
One can readily see why semi-nomadic nations like the Turko-
mans developed the art of carpet-making.

Near our cainp we used to listen to the song of a bird of
the Cuckoo tribe, probably the Brain-fever bird, so named
because of the persistency with which it repeats the same call, to
the annoyance of people trying to doze in their siesta hour. It
sings a musical phrase entirely diatonic in character, and then
proceeds to repeat it on ascending degrees of the scale, advanc-
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